PoE IE SPONSIBILIEY: 


OF THE 


SMALE TNVESIOR 


Can we have a “‘white list’’ 
of securities that do not pay 
dividends from unfair work- 
ing conditions and child labor? 


THE PITH-OF IT 


D° YOU know how your dividends are made, 

Mr. Small Investor? Some of your fel- 
lows think that you and they should feel more 
responsibility and act upon it. An “Investor’s 
League” is one suggestion, A “white list” of 
securities is another. P. 547. 


SCHOOL for scrubbers. How the efficient 
workers can be made from those who 
“can do anything.» -P. 546. 


HARITY begins at home—and sometimes 
the best of it in the home of the poor. A 
wan-faced mother takes into her own steamy 
kitchen a destitute friend’s washing, but it does 
not figure in the “annual report.” P. 545. 


Costly hovels and cheap homes were dis- 

covered in Cleveland’s housing investiga- 
tion. Rents for decent homes in the outskirts 
are actually less than for miserable shacks 
nearer downtown. And an insanitary hovel 
sometimes means a cost of $1,000 when quaran- 
tine officers have to guard it. P. 538. 


PHILADELPHIA'S week at the University 
of Wisconsin not only gave big new ideas 
to a representative. body of men, including the 
mayor, from the eastern city; it showed Wis- 
consin’s legislature the importance of supporting 
the university’s program for the state. P. 540. 


ACOB RIIS once wrote, “The heart and the 
wise head of New York are here,” in the 
guest book at Nurses’ Settlement on Henry 
Street where Lillian D. Wald has now finished 
twenty years of service. He writes again, this 
time for THE Survey, of what she has meant to 
thepast Side, PR. 551. 


‘THE right job for a convalescent means much 
for his complete and safe recovery. Four 
of New York’s great hospitals are now trying 
to solve the problem of after care for those 
whose hearts—physiologically speaking—have 
been affected and are getting well. P. 541. 


OTLATCH has not much to do with sociology, 

but they jostled each other in Birmingham, 

Alabama, recently. If this is not entirely clear, 
you will have to read the story. P. 542. 


FROM the presidency of City College, New 
York, with its students drawn chiefly from 
the swarms of immigrant boys, John H. Finley 
has been drafted to serve as New York’s state 
commissioner of education. P. 550. 


Witt the contents of the pay envelope fill 

the market basket? Hard enough: prob- 
lem for anyone these days. But how does. it 
confront the average worker in a typical manu- 
facturing city? P. 544. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? © 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
FRANKLIN SQuarRB Houssm a delightful place to stop. 
A home hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women, with a transient department. Safe, comfort- 
able, convenient of access ; reasonable, For particulars 
and prices address Miss CasTINE C. Swanson, Supt. 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 


Copies of The Survey for May 
3, with the reproduction of Miss 
Eberle’s “White Slave” on the 
cover and various articles on re- 
lated subjects within, will be sent 
postpaid at these prices: 


Pecopyi = 266 

IO. COpiess = =) 20c each 
6é 

25 - - 18c¢ each 
6eé 

50 = = 15¢ each 
oe 

100 - = 12¢ each 
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FAST CHANGING FACE 
OF THE RAILWAY TANGLE 


Developments came thick and fast last week 
in the controyersy between the railroads and the 
frainmen. On Saturday, July 12, the stage was 
set for a strike. The members of the trainmen’s 
and conductors’ orders had voted by an over- 
whelming majority to stop work if the railroads 
jid not accede to their wage demands. The so- 
called Committee of One Thousand had met in 
New York and ratified this decision so that the 
whole matter fell into the hands of two men, 
W. G. Lee and A. B. Garretson, chiefs, re- 
spectively, of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Order of Railway Trainmen. A word 
from these two would have called out the men 
and stopped the trains in the entire eastern dis- 
rict with its thirty-eight millions of people. 

So rapidly did these developments take place 

hat the first of the week following saw the dan- 
yer apparently over. 
On July 14, at the White House on the invi- 
ation of President Wilson, a conference of rail- 
way presidents, brotherhood chiefs and members 
9f Congress was held to consider the Newlands 
vill amending the Erdman act, then pending in 
he Senate. Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, one of 
President Wilson’s appointees on the new Fed- 
‘ral Industrial Relations Commission, is credited 
with bringing about the conference. As a result 
xf this conference, the bill was rushed through 
0th houses on July 15 and signed by the Presi- 
lent. Thus in record-breaking time the machin- 
ry of arbitration that had been agreed upon and 
isked for by both railway managers and men 
iad been provided by the government. This bill, 
t will be remembered, provided for a board of 
nediation and conciliation, independent of any 
ther government department, to consist of a 
ommissioner and an assistant commissioner and 
wo other government officers to be named by 
he President. 

On July 17, President Wilson announced his 
ippointments to this board. William Lea Cham- 
ers is to be the first commissioner of mediation 
inder the new act. G. W. W. Hanger is named 
iS assistant commissioner, and the two other 
‘overnment officers who will sit with the com- 
fissioner as the board of mediation are Louis 
*. Post, assistant secretary of labor, and Martin 
\. Knapp, chief justice of the Commerce Court. 
Mr, Chambers was chairman of the arbitration 
oard in the late controversy between the rail- 


iSee Tuy Survey for June 28, 1913, Page 429. 
July 26, 1913. 


roads and the firemen. From 1897 to 1901 he 
was chief justice of the International Court of 
Samoa and from 1901 to 1910 a member of the 
Spanish Treaty Claims Commission. 

Mr. Hanger, the assistant commissioner, has: 
been for a number of years chief statistician of 
the Bureau of Labor, and during the last three 
or four years, when Commissioner Charles P. 
Neill has been so frequently absent from the 
bureau in pursuit of his duties as mediator un- 
der the old Erdman act, Mr. Hanger has served 
as acting commissioner of labor. 


Mr. Post is widely known for his trenchant 
writings during his long service as editor of the 
Chicago Public, the leading single-tax publica- 
tion of the United States. 


Judge Knapp, who, prior to being appointed 
chief justice of the Commerce Court, was for 
years chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, served with Commissioner Neill as a 
mediator under the old Erdman Act. 

It was reasonable to expect that the passage 
of this amendment in exactly the form desired 
by both railroad managers and employes would 
end all danger of a strike. But on July 14 the 
managers announced their willingness to arbi- 
trate not only the demands of the brotherhoods 
but all matters concerning wages and conditions 
of employment. Later they amplified this pro- 
posal by submitting to the brotherhood chiefs 
a list of eight changes which they proposed to 
the contracts now existing, involving questions 
of over-time pay, the relation of wage schedule 
to runs, and the modification of contracts 
where full crew bills have gone into effect. 


The brotherhood chiefs rejected the proposals 
and refused to submit them to arbitration. They 
claim that it is a proposition to reduce wages 20 
per cent, that all such propositions under their 
contracts called for thirty days’ notice and that it 
is a breach of good faith to propose at this junc- 
ture to submit these matters to arbitration when 
the agreement to arbitrate was made solely on 
the basis of the demands of the employes which 
had gone through the regular channels. It is 
intimated that if these demands had been before 
them prior to the conference of July 14 the 
brotherhoods would not have entered that con- 
ference or urged the passage of the Newlands 
bill. The railroad chiefs express themselves so 
positively that as this is written there seems 
danger of a strike if the railroads persist in sub- 
mitting their propositions to arbitration. 
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COSTLY HOVELS 
CHEAP HOMES 


It costs less to be comfortable than it does to 
be uncomfortable. A good home is less expens- 
ive than a poor one. Health and cleanliness 
come cheap. Dirt and disease are more costly 
than frankincense and myrrh. 

Such are the conclusions of a “dollars and 
cents investigation” in Cleveland whichsthe bu- 
reau of sanitation of the Board of Health is 
now completing. Two sections of the city were 
studied. One contains the notorious “Hay- 
market” district in the grimy heart of the city; 
the other is a pleasant open section with plenty 
of fresh air and elbow room. The first, viewed 
from an aeroplane, would present an almost un- 
broken array of shacks like long rows of coffins 
draped in soot. The other, though by no means 
a “Spotless Town,” is a newer section where 
laboring men live in very small but comfort- 
able homes with tiny, well-kept lawns in front. 

Fourteen college investigators under Mildred 
Chadsey of the bureau of sanitation have been 
going after the facts in both sections. They 
show that it costs more to occupy hovels than 
homes. The rent per room is more in the poorer 
than in the better section. 

Here are the figures, boiled down from the re- 
ports of 1,569 houses in the poorer section and 
2,355 in the better. The rent for one room is 
$3.50 in the slum district as against $3.46 in the 
‘section of real homes; for two rooms, $4.96 as 
against $4.67; for three rooms, $6.73 as against 
$6.60; for four rooms, $8.87 as against $8.85; 
for five rooms, $11.41 as against $10.83; for 
more than five rooms, $14.23 as against $14.83. 
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408 St. Clair Avenue. 
Six rooms, each used 
for light housekeeping, 
all as unkempt and 


dilapidated as the ex- 


terior. The rent for 
the whole house was 
$16 a month, but 
often as not it could 
not be collected. 


In every case, except the last, it is cheaper, |/% 
far as rent is concerned, to live in a little honjp 
witn trees and a garden in front and a yaiy 
behind than to live in the dirty, sloven 
cramped quarters of the Haymarket. 1 
A study of industries revealed that the ci) 
portunities for work are about the same in ti) 
two sections. Both are bordered by large fell 
tories. If there is any difference, it is that ti} 


the center of the city. It seems to be the «jp 
desire to live near friends and fellow countsif 
men rather than any real economic necess:@ 
that causes multitudes to crowd near t/ 
brightly-lighted main streets of the city instel 
of living in the more quiet, open community — 
small houses. be 

The cost to the city of bad housing conditicf} 
is being brought out in such sharp relief that 
will not readily be forgotten. In one ancic 
wooden dwelling, for instance, fourteen famil 
live. They all use the same water faucet in ti} 
yard and the same sewer vault. Recently meas‘ 
entered this old house and spread from fam 


Right on the heels of this came an epidemic § 
diphtheria which was followed by scarlet fev’ 
For six months the house was kept in quarz{f 
tine, with two sanitary officers constantly ¥! 
duty at a salary expense to the city of $1,000! 
Such are the serious financial penalties 4)* 
civic thoughtlessness—not to speak of seric} 
moral and social penalties—that the investigati) 5 } 
is bringing to light. The two sections are bei} 
compared as to morbidity and mortality rat ® 
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Premises all cleaned 
up and renting for 
$20 a month. The 
Cleveland housing in- 
vestigation showed 
that well-kept property 
brings landlords more 
rent and that good 
houses cost tenants 
less than poor ones. 


uberculosis, juvenile delinquency and crime. 
fhe results will be tabulated in “cost charts” 
nd placed in a permanent health exhibit in the 
vity Hall. 


TY OFFICIALS GO 
‘(0 SCHOOL AGAIN 


Early in the summer the city of Philadelphia 
vent to school for a week at the University of 
Nisconsin—that is, the city insofar as it is rep- 
esented by the mayor, two city departments, the 
hief of an important municipal bureau, mem- 
ers of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
rade organizations and industrial enterprises, 
he Public Education Association, the Philadel- 
hia Progressive League, the superintendent of 
ducation, representatives of the University of 
ennsylvania and of more than a dozen other 
Miversities and technical schools, of several 
ivic associations and correspondents of five 
hiladelphia newspapers. 

The expedition, known as the City Club of 
hiladelphia’s Wisconsin Expedition, was organ- 
zed under the auspices of that club in co-opera- 
ion with the city administration. The Wisconsin 
ystem of public education was the main object 
f study, as a model by which to readjust the 
ystem of Pennsylvania, whose institutions in- 
tead of co-operating are competing with each 
ther, and are not properly equipped to answer 
he questions which the new social consciousness 
f Pennsylvania is asking. 

The association of the teaching force through 
he state with the governments of the state and 
ities was thought to be necessary to the solu- 
ion of the state’s educational problem. So, too, 
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was the association of civic organizations with 
the educational work of the state, so the ex- 
pedition included many besides educators. There 
were one hundred and twenty persons in the 
party when it reached Madison, over one hun- 
dred of them representing Philadelphia organ- 
izations. The object of their study was to learn 
from Wisconsin how to secure the co-operation 
of Pennsylvania educational forces to the end of 
attaining efficiency in politics, industry and com- 
munity life; to create a community demand for 
such education and for teaching along social 
lines, and to associate local governments in co- 
operation with educators. 

A committee of reception and guidance from 
the university met the expedition on arrival; the 
citizens of Madison organized a hospitality com- 
mittee and furnished the means of local trans- 
portation. The college fraternity houses opened 
their doors and men prominent in the political, 
social, and business life of Wisconsin came from 
distant towns or from places nearby to assist 
in the program prepared by the university. The 
governor was conspicuous for the generous aid 
he rendered, not only to the hospitality com- 
mittee but to the university's program, at 
the Saturday luncheon when the Tax Commis- 
sion, Public Utilities Commission, Industrial 
Commission, and the State Affairs Board, in 
fact, all the principal Wisconsin institutions 
were discussed. Other contributors to this dis- 
cussion were Halford Erickson, John R. Com- 
mons, Thomas S. Adams, Charles McCarthy and 
Senator Hatton. 

From the governor’s reception in the state 
capitol on the first day to the faculty dinner om 
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the last, the endeavor of every meeting was to 
bring out the main phases of the ‘Wisconsin 
idea.” Extension teaching was one of the early 
topics and the interest stirred by Louis E. Reber, 
dean of this division of the university, was so 
keen as to threaten demoralization of the pro- 
gram by the volley of questions he called forth. 
Included in one session’s program of study 
were: instruction by correspondence; instruction 
of artisans and apprentices in their shops, their 
homes, or local places of meeting; training of 
business men and clerks; teaching of boys be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age; educa- 
tion in citizenship; the traveling package libra- 
ries on present-day problems for the village com- 
munity; municipal reference bureau; the social 
center and the wider use of public buildings; the 
health bureau; the community-week institute; 
promotion of public welfare through co-opera- 
tion with private organizations; extension lec- 
tures and entertainments and the standard of 
public opinion and appreciation. 

The address of Mayor Williams of Madison 
has been distorted by the newspapers out of its 
context and away from its plain and simple 
meaning. Far from casting any reflection upon 
Philadelphia, it was a review of past unhappy 
conditions and a past reactionary spirit in the 
light of present conditions full of promise and 
progress. 

It is impossible to give the program offered 
by the university in detail. Its highest point was 
touched in the review of the Wisconsin educa- 
tional idea by President Van Hise. 


THE EXPEDITION 
NOT A JUNKET 


The Philadelphia expedition arrived in Wis- 
consin at a time when the university’s appropria- 
tion was under fire from the opposition and its 
arrival led to a humorous incident. One of the 
opposition approached a member of the City 
Club’s party and delivered himself thus: “We 
understand perfectly well that this expedition 
is not a Philadelphia expedition at all. It has 
been organized and is being paid for by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.’ When the person ad- 
dressed protested that the City Club’s expedition 
was composed of distinguished citizens each pay- 
ing his own way; that all had come more than 
one thousand miles at a total cost of some eight 
thousand dollars; that the initiative was wholly 
from Philadelphia, and that the first step toward 
organizing the expedition had been taken by the 
City Club nearly a year ago, the member of the 
opposition replied: “It seems strange that you 
have arrived here at the psychological moment 
and your coming has greatly aided the univers- 
ity’s program in the Legislature.” 

On its return the expedition met, seventy-five 
strong, to hear reports from its various commit- 
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| years, since men who are still in active life left'} 
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tees and to take action with reference to a = f | 
posed program through which could be put intd o 
effect the inspiration gathered at Madison. Axj/¥ 
executive committee consisting of the presiden|: 
of the Public Education Association, the directo}|i) 
of public works, the secretary of the City Clukija) 
a member of the executive council of the Board/— 
of Trade, and the secretary of the Public Eduj)} 
cation Association (James S. Hiatt, who is als@lh 
secretary of this committee), has been authori/@: 
ized to outline this program. As at presenjie 
planned the work will proceed into two generaj/t 
directions: first, the co-ordination of the greate4) 
institutions of learning in Pennsylvania whick}) i 
are already committed to the newer scheme 0) 
popular education, or are willing to be commitiim: 
ted to it, and their active association both ir\) 
preparing a scheme of popular education and </> 
program for its embodiment; second, the creai@ 


pe 


for just this sort of education. ie 

The expedition will meet from time to timed|— 
It has detached itself from every association ancija: 
stands now upon its work with a vigor ancl 
freshness that would be quite impossible to it\/ 
were it allied with any existing society. i 
| 


THE GIST OF THE 
WISCONSIN IDEA 


Meanwhile the ultimate educational aim im-|f 
planted in the minds of the expedition membersiih 
by the Wisconsin trip was so well expressed in 
the address of President Van Hise as to beari§ 
repeating. Said the president of Wisconsin Uni-|f 
versity : . 


“I only wish to indicate to you the underlying 
ideas which led us to the movement. The first: 
of these was the slowly dawning realization thatig) 
knowledge had far outrun the assimilation of® 
the people. There have been greater advancesi}. 
in knowledge during the last sixty years tham/p 
there were in two thousand years before that} 
time. In a large measure this knowledge is not 
utilized by the people. We know enough aboutij 
agriculture so that the agricultural production) 
of the country could be doubled if the knowl-)§ 
edge were applied. We know enough about dis-§ 
eases so that if that knowledge were utilized, } 
infectious and contagious diseases would be sub-.# 
stantially destroyed in the United States, and/jf 
that within a score of years. We know enough 
about eugenics so that if that knowledge were% 
applied, the defective classes would disappeari§ 
within a generation. Similarly, in other fields, # 
our knowledge has expanded far beyond its util-[ 
ization. f 

“It may be said that this new situation should | 
be dealt with by introducing the new knowledge & 
into the schools and thus training the children 
to apply it. But much of the advance has been} 
accomplished during the past fifteen or twenty) 


} 


4 


the schools—men who have from twenty-five to | 
fifty years to live. If the teaching of new knowl- | 


| 
ie 
} 
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edge were confined to the rising generation, the 
same situation would obtain fifteen or twenty 
years hence. Therefore, if we expect new 
knowledge to be applied at any time to the then 
existing stage of development, it must be car- 
ried out to the people. Adults must continue 
their education through life. 

“This has been one of the underlying purposes 
of the broad extension movement in Wisconsin. 
We do not see how it demeans our university 
to do work for the advancement of the people 
simply because it has not been tradition for a uni- 
versity to undertake such work. 

“One other idea is fundamental in our exten- 
sion work, and that is to find a way for the boy 
or girl of parts whatever the conditions of birth. 
You well know that all of the intellect of Phila- 
delphia fs not born in the aristocratic circle. 
You well know that where your factories are, 
in the congested quarters, there is just as likely 
to be a boy or girl of parts born as in the homes 
of the wealthy. The late Lester F. Ward has 
proved this in a book of some two hundred 
pages; but it is no more than the poet Gray saw 
a hundred and fifty years ago—that in the coun- 
try churchyard may lie a ‘mute, inglorious Mil- 
ton.’ 

“We in the state of Wisconsin wish to create 
a situation in which mute, inglorious Miltons 
shall become an impossibility. The greatest 
waste of this nation is its waste of talent. If 
we could only fully utilize our talent, there 
would be no limit to our progress. No one could 
forecast its speed. 

“Wealth is not equally distributed among us. 
Some are more fortunate in this respect than 
others. It has been proposed by many that we 
divide wealth equally and start anew. How- 
ever, that proposal has not met the approval of 
the larger number of the people. What we own 
seems to me a relatively immaterial thing. The 
richest man is not always the happiest. De- 
mocracy does not depend upon the horizontal 
distribution of wealth. It does, however, depend 
upon opportunity. And if the time shall arise in 
this country, in this twentieth century, in this 
new situation with recognized limitation of our 
natural resources, that the boy or girl of parts 
shall be unable to find a way, then we shall have 
lost democracy. 

“Tt is, then, the second great fundamental aim 
of the university extension movement to for- 
ever retain in this commonwealth the essentials 
of democracy. To do this the opportunities of 
our boys and girls of parts to obtain an educa- 
tion broad and complete, fitted to the demands 
of the present time, must be provided.” 


CARE AND TRAINING FOR 
CARDIAC CONVALESCENTS 


The blind, the deaf and dumb, and the crippled 
have been recognized for more than a generation 
as potential wage-earners and their handicaps 
successfully met by special systems of education. 
The tubercular patient, the contagious nature of 
whose disease doubles his handicap, still remains 
a problem. Of recent years Dr. Herbert J. Hall 
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at his sanatorium at Marblehead, Mass., has de- 
veloped training in special trades suited to con- 
valescent neurasthenics, and his system will 
probably be installed in connection with the so- 
cial service work of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

Hospital social service work has recently 
brought to light another group of convalescents 
whose after-care means pre-eminently the find- 
ing of the right job. Four of the great city 
hospitals in New York—Bellevue, Gouverneur, 
Fordham and Harlem—now recognize dismissed 
cardiac cases as among their greatest problems. 

For years Dr. Warren Coleman of Bellevue, 
whose record in the years 1911 and 1912 was 
2,700. cardiac cases, has been trying single- 
handed to find a solution of the problem of 
proper employment for dismissed cases. A husky 
drayman or a longshoreman exposed to all sorts 
of weather, a piano mover overheated from his 
work—men such as these fall victims to inflam- 
matory rheumatism. This attacks the heart. The 
hospital carries them over the crisis and dis- 
misses them with weakened hearts, to go back 
to work which has become suicidal. 

But what else can unskilled labor.do but the 
work it knows? 

These patients, furthermore, have no oppor- 
tunities even for such convalescence as other 
patients get, for almost no convalescent homes 
will take cardiacs on account of exaggerated 
fears of relapse and death. 

Hence it was that the social service committee 
of Gouverneur in a report to the New York 
Conference of Social Service said: “Of all the 
various problems of hospital social service which 
we have encountered during our two years of 
practical experience, the most baffling has been 
the problem of convalescent care for cardiac 
cases.” 

This report was the culmination of a deter- 
mined effort of Gouverneur, Fordham and Har- 
lem to get support in an experiment not only in 
convalescent care but in permanent rehabilita- 
tion of cardiacs by providing them with suitable 
employment. These three hospitals began to 
work on this problem about a year ago. On July 
12, backed financially by the Winifred Burke 
Foundation for a short experimental period and 
with further backing for a period to follow from 
some of the hospital committees belonging to 
the Social Service Conference, an industrial con- 
valescent home for cardiacs was opened at 
Sharon, Conn. 

The three hospitals which originated the agita- 
tion had worked on their problem carefully for 
a year. Gouverneur had chosen and furnished 
the house which accommodates fifteen patients 
and made up the budget, necessarily larger than 
are the budgets of most convalescent homes, as 
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cardiac patients need more nursing and more 
waiting on than others. A house was chosen 
near a hospital as these patients need also a 
doctor within call. The period of convalescent 
care in such cases must be long, and it was esti- 
mated on the basis of from three to four months, 

It is in this long convalescent period that the 
chance for industrial training comes. To the 
Harlem committee was left the study of suitable 
occupation and from Dr. Hall of Marblehead 
they learned that cement and tiling work was 
best adapted to delicate hearts and could be 
learned within the period of convalescence. A 
teacher was chosen who will introduce these 
trades at the Sharon home about the middle of 
August. ; 

Those interested in the project realized that 
for the greatest success such industrial training 
as is planned should be applied to carefully 
chosen cases. Patients who have struggled to 
perform work too severe for them, who are suf- 
ficiently intelligent to learn new methods of 
physical application, who have sufficient tenac- 
ity of purpose to persist in a course medically 
advised, and who have not a rapidly progressive 
lesion, or severe complication, are obviously the 
ones most suitable for this training. The selec- 
tion and supervision of these cases is directed 
by a medical board composed of Drs. Lewis A. 
Conner, Warren Coleman, N. Gilbert Seymour, 
Alexander Lambert and J. H. Huddleston. 

The disposal of the product is the side of the 
problem on which the Fordham committee is 
working. It may be that a central salesroom for 
the product will be established, as in the case 
of some blind workers. 

On the board of managers of the new home 
are: Dr. Lewis A. Conner, chairman, represent- 
ing the New York Conference on Hospital So- 
cial Service; Dr. Frederick Brush and Frederick 
K. Denman, representing the Burke Foundation, 
and representatives of the committees of thir- 
teen of the hospitals of Greater New York. The 
chairman of the Gouverneur committee, with 
which the idea may be said to have originated, 
is Dr. N. Gilbert Seymour. 


POTLATCH VS. 
SOCIOLOGY 


“Potlatch” and the State Sociological Congress, 
each the first of its kind in Alabama, contended 
for popularity the same week in Birmingham. 

“Potlatch,” ordained by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was a spring festival reviving an ancient 
practice of the Chickasaws and Choctaws, a semi- 
carnival akin to Mardi Gras, a general get-to- 
gether meeting of all citizens. “Bait for all 
suckers,” one too cynical business man called it, 
“great scheme to sell lots, to boost the stores 
along.” It was named civic enterprise, cost thou- 
sands of dollars,.and the amusement features 
drew crowds. 
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Said one of the speakers at the Sociological 
Congress, a young Birmingham lawyer and social 
worker, Isadore Shapiro, speaking against the 
sound of the brass bands: 


“Human rights are grappling with property 
rights. This very day is witnessing the costly 
celebration of industrial welfare. They are re- 
joicing over pecuniary gain; we are decrying 
human loss. They herald the development of 
natural resources; we plead for the conservation 
of human resources.” 


The effects of the “Potlatch” on Birmingham 
were probably direct and measurable. But the 
great significance of the sociological conference 
lay in the fact that the social spirit of Alabama 
demanded such a conference. Its effects should 
be slow but steadily broadening. 

“That a sociological congress was actually held 
here in Alabama—that’s the main thing, the great 
thing, when you sum up all the circumstances,” 
said a member of the Birmingham Association 
of Social Workers, the organization which is- 
sued the conference call. 

Just how the city and the state would respond, 
no one dared venture. The workers in the move- 
ment could be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and their purse was very lean indeed. The pro- 
gram had been painstakingly worked out. The 
Southern Sociological Congress was to convene 
soon after in the neighboring city of Atlanta, 
Ga., and social workers of national prominence 
were heading in that direction. This circum- 
stance was, of course, a material advantage to 
the state congress of Alabama. 

It enabled the program committee to muster in 
speakers far beyond the state’s horizon. Ala- 
bama did not see Alabama alone. She saw the 
nation. And the glimpse of the wide horizon 
helped her to discover her own boundaries and 
to mark how they merge into those of the coun- 
try at large. For Alabama’s tether, through 
every stage of her history, has been individual- 
ism, denying her even a remote sense of unity 
with national issues and national work. 

The range of the three days’ program is shown 
by the titles of the sessions: the church and 
the industrial crisis; health and recreation; in- 
stitutional relief; children; penology, and a final 
session on the new social conscience at which 
experts of national reputation told of progress 
along the lines of industrial insurance, housing 
reform and the treatment of the social evil. 

One of the main facts brought out by the con- 
ference was that Alabama lacked the essential 
of intelligent work, statistics of birth or death. 
Of more particular lacks S. T. Slaton and B. 
Wyman of the State Tuberculosis Committee 
pointed out the need of a state tuberculosis sana- 
torium as the state, with its susceptible Negro 
population, has but four private sanatoriums. 

The session on penology was of particular 
importance, and one which touched Alabama 
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problems so directly that it should be productive 
of tangible results in state prison reform. So 
much has been said of late about Alabama pri- 
sons, in and out of the state, that the public 
conscience is waking up. E. Stagg Whitin, 
secretary of the National Prison Labor Asso- 
ciation, spoke of the situation as he saw it—and 
he was appalled by it. Judge W. H. Thomas of 
Montgomery urged that the selling of the con- 
vict to the highest bidder is a practice which 
should not be tolerated longer. 

The duty of the state to men who have 
sinned was the subject of an address by Isadore 
Shapiro. He held that the prison system of 
Alabama deformed rather than reformed. As 
a substitute for the present system of simple im- 
prisonment for a fixed term followed by dis- 
charge, he recommended efforts at reclamation 
during the prison term, separation of the single 
offender from the recidivist and of both from 
the congenital criminal. He held that a probation 
system is imperative for Alabama. Finally he 
demanded that the “damnable convict lease sys- 
tem which weds political corruption to human 
exploitation” be exterminated. 


FINGER PRINTS 


| THE LITTLEoTAILORESS | 


LEWIS NICHOLS 


HEN I met her first she was a girl of 
eighteen, an orphan, working at making 
vests for a village tailor. A siege of fever had 
left her round-shouldered and hollow-eyed, but 
with the hopefulness of advanced convalescence 
her face was full of animation and not without 
beauty. ; 
7 She had had her dream. But her idol had 
feet of clay. For that matter, he was all clay, 
and poor stuff at that. A wife who could 
make vests was one thing—an invalid was an- 
other story and he quit. 

But the little tailoress had given her heart, 
and life became unbearable where she had lived 
her long dream of happiness. She went away 
alone. In the great city she made vests for a 
fashionable tailor, plain ones for a dollar, and 
fancy ones for a dollar ten. From five in the 
morning till eleven at night her busy needle 
kept on with its monotonous toil, end her small 
account at the bank began to grow. Then thie 
joy of life came to her in a ncw way. 


There was a little deformed brother, too frail’ 


of body to do much on the lonely farm where he 
spent his childhood. He must be brought to the 
city and fitted for such work as he might do to 
earn a living. So her wounded heart found its 
first relief. Then there was a sister to whom she 
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taught her own trade, and together they made it 
possible for still another brother to start fair. 

Her home was in the factory district, and on 
summer evenings the girls who had worked all 
day in the biscuit factories must choose between 
the stuffy tenements and the street. Her work 
room was large and airy, why not invite them in? 
So they came, without the formality of knock- 
ing, for she was always at home in the corner 
under the gas light near the window. She could 
sew and talk, too, so the home of the little tailor- 
ess became a center of cheer. 

So the winter passed. The spring found her 
tired and strangely disspirited. She went on with 
her work as before, but a sudden foreboding 
made her ask the girls one evening to go and 
have their pictures taken on the next half- 
holiday. “Let us all go,’ she cried. But the 
picture was never taken. That night she died. 

She sleeps in a little garden plot on the hill, 
the spot marked by a plain head stone inscribed: 

Mary Acroyd, Aged $5 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 

The girls in the biscuit factory put the stone 
there, and were you to pass it on Monday you 
would find the grave strewn with fresh flowers. 
It is their weekly tribute of affection. In the 
great city no name is held in more loving mem- 
ory than that of the little sewing girl who cast 
her mite into the treasury—even all she had. 


| NINA FACES THE WORLD 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


G HE was as pink and warm and soft and as 

confiding as a baby, her mellow Italian eyes 
peering out from under her dilapidated, fashion- 
able squash hat. The waitress, seeing no tip 
coming from such a source, paid no attention to 
her request for another glass of water, so I 
pushed mine over to her. Nothing more was / 
needed to get on intimate terms. 

“She’s a disagreeable old thing, isn’t she? I 
wait in a restaurant too, in Childs, and I give 
satisfaction to the customers. I got 35 cents in 
tips one day. I’m off today. I’m so excited.” 
She completed the soft smile that never quite 
left her lips, revealing white baby teeth far 
apart. “I get six a week now, and more, I 
think, later on, but I’m not sure. I’ve only been 
there three days—on pay, I mean; they make 
you work two weeks free to learn the prices. 
No, it doesn’t take that long but they’re awful 
independent. They can get all the girls they 
want. You pay 75 cents for your aprons and 
strings and collars there. You wash them your- 
self every two days, but you have them to keep. 

“How I got in Childs was because we was 
all out of work at home. My father’s weak and 
he can’t do much. My mother wouldn’t let me 
go to look for a job after I left the laundry. 
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She says I’m wild and thinks I make a date 
with every one I meet. My mother’s dreadful, 
the things she says to you. But I don’t answer 
back. I believe in respect to whom respect is 
due. Anyway, she’d throw anything she could 
get aholt of at you, if you answer back. She’s 
having me watched now for fear I go out with 
the fellers at Childs. 

“I was telling you how I got the job. I was 
out on an errand and I stopped in and asked the 
cash lady at Childs how I could get on as a 
waitress and she gave me car fare and sent me 
right down to the place. People’s awful nice 
that way. One day I asked the way off a styl- 
ish lady on the street and she gave me car fare 
and made me take her address and told me to 
come and see her and she’d give me a grand 


time. My mother was awful mad about that, 
but I told her I lost the address. I didn’t 
though, but I only wrote her a letter. I didn’t 


never go to see her. Yes, I know it isn’t safe. 

“No, the work in Childs isn’t too hard. I’m 
strong for my age. I’m sixteen. This is a cinch 
on the laundry. I worked there three years, 
starcher and hand ironer. Yes, I was only thir- 
teen, but my mother put long clothes on me and 
they don’t ask no questions. The first week the 
boss asked me what I wanted. Four-fifty looked 
awful big to me, so I said four. I got that for 
two years. Gee, they was awful hours, 7:30 to 
9 every day but Monday and Saturday—up to 
11 or 12 before holidays. I was getting seven 
when I left, and the boss offered me eight if I 
would stay. 

“Yes, I was doing the same work as before. 
You see, it was this way: The forelady got 
friendly with me. I was a regular servant to 
her, running her errands, and she seemed to like 
me because I never got huffy, but was singing 
and laughing most of the time. She took me 
home with her and give me a good time, and she 
told me that the boss was doing me, so I asked 
him for seven and he gave it. I turned out a 
lot of work in that place. I didn’t leave on 
account of the work. My mother didn’t like 
for me to go with the forelady, and I had to 
keep on good terms with her or quit. She didn’t 
live with her husband and she’d go around with 
any kind of a skate. My mother don’t like peo- 
ple that paints and carries on, and she tells 
them so, so I had to quit. I could have a good 
time; you bet, they’d all take me out and pay 
for me, if she wasn’t so fierce. 

“Yes, I know she’s right. It’s vial un- 
safe to speak to people you don’t know. Even 
the cops get fresh. I had to walk away from 
one just now. And you mustn’t go to a strange 
person’s house. Is this where you live? Maybe 
T’ll come in to see you some day. It’s on my way 
from work, and it’s nice to see people some- 
times.” 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


PAY ENVELOPE AND MARKET 
BASKET 


SCOTT NEARING 


University of Pennsylvania 


SINCE general comparisons are never so ef- 

fective as specific ones, the value of a study 
of living standards would be greatly enhanced if 
it were possible to take a specific town, or a 
specific industry, and contrast the amount neces- 
sary to procure a minimum standard of living 
in that town or that industry with the wages 
actually paid. One such contrast can be made. 
While it is not in any sense conclusive, it is 
highly interesting and suggestive. 

Fall River, Massachusetts, was in 1908 the 
subject of two investigations,—one by the agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Labor into the stand- 
ards of living, the other by the state Bureau of 
Statistics into wages. A typical industrial town, — 
dependent upon one industry, Fall River stands 
as the only instance of a locality in which ac- 
ceptable data regarding both wages and stand- 
ards have been secured. The Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics reports that in 1908 there 
were 29,758 wage-earners in Fall River; of 
these 24,225 (80 per cent) were engaged in the 
cotton industry. Fall River is thus almost ex- 
clusively a cotton mill town.’ 

The exact wage statistics for Fall River are 
not available, but the wages of adult males en- 
gaged in the cotton industry of Massachusetts 
are known, and under the circumstances they 
may be compared with the Fall River standards 
study. Somewhat more than one-fourth of all 
of the employes in the Massachusetts cotton in- 
dustry are in Fall River, or 24,222 out of 90,935. 

The statistics of average wages show a com- 
paratively slight variation for cotton mill opera- 
tives in the leading manufacturing towns. The 
average wages of all employes in the four larg- 
est centers were: 


Hall oR Vieteaeee cs 5.e eee meee $447.40 
AW henCeapanc.c steko ener 437.54 
Cowell. oe ee re 444.77 
Winchester: sea eee 433.74 
Entinesstate sae cee ee 439.34 


The extreme in variation is $13.66, or less 
than 3 per cent, with the average for the entire 
commonwealth midway between the two. The 
wage statistics of the cotton industry in the state 
at large may, therefore, be fairly compared with 
the standards of living established in Fall 
River. The reader should remember, however, 


Oe of ae a 1908, Public Document, 
. 36, Boston, 1909, 
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that wages in Fall River are slightly higher than 
those for the entire state. 

The same report which gives the earnings of 
adult males contains the statement that in 1908 
the “average number of days in operation” for 
cotton mills was 269.62 (86 per cent of the total 
possible working time); and the “average pro- 
portion of business. done” was 75.92 per cent. 
Evidently, therefore, during part of the time the 
mills were in operation they were not running a 
full quota of employes. Without taking any ac- 
count of “sickness and accident, two inevitable 
causes of unemployment, it is conservative to 
say that the unemployment in the cotton industry 
for this year equaled 20 per cent. In the com- 
putation of annual from weekly earnings, a de- 
duction of 20 per cent has therefore been made. 


WEEKLY AND YEARLY WAGES oF ADULT MALES 
IN CoTTon Goops INDUSTRY IN 
MassacuHusetts, 1908. 


Earned per Harned per 


week year 

Per cent less than less than 
BIG eran hs sien tits eeel s. Seyels: Sela a) 8 $ 291 
DD eres a ney stokes atane ts! 6 sctin, yaievele 10 461 
CEH Coney Ce aCe PRN nee eee 15 624 
OTE anata cli fevers ayers rel ajiacale: a toustarsa 20 816 


Apparently, three-fifths of the adult males in 
the cotton industry of Massachusetts,—and by 
inference of Fall River—earned less than $416 
per year; nine-tenths earned less than $624 per 
year; while only three in a hundred earned more 
than $816 per year. Compare these figures with 
the $484.41, minimum standard, and the $690.95, 
efficiency standard, established for Fall River by 
the federal study,’ and it appears that the wages 
earned by the males over twenty-one years of 
age are, in a majority of instances, insufficient 
to maintain a minimum standard, and in over 
nine-tenths of the cases insufficient to maintain 
a fair standard for a family of three children.’ 

Statisticians will explain that such a com- 
parison is crude. It is crude. They will object 
that the basis in fact is not adequate to warrant 
the conclusion. That is true. They will insist 
that inference has no place in statistical litera- 
ture. No objection could be more justifiable. 
Nevertheless, in the face of such valid criticism, 
the fact remains that the one case in which com- 
parable statistics of standards and wages are 
available confirms the impression of the general 
statistics regarding the utter inadequacy of the 
wages of many adult males to provide efficiency, 
or even subsistence, for their families. 

1Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage- 


earners in the United States. Nineteen volumes. Hdited 
by Charles P. Neill. Volume I. Cotton Textile Industry. 


2It should be borne in mind that the cotton goods in- 
dustry is one of the lowest paid industries in the United 
States. One of the industries in which one would expect 
to find the greatest discrepancy between wages and stand- 
ards. See Wages in the United States. Scott Nearing. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1911, Chapters 3 and 4. 
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HIDDEN RESOURCES 


MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER 


HAVE you ever thought of the charity of the 
poor? 

Several incidents which have come to my 
notice recently seem to indicate that it is among 
the poor themselves that we can best see gen- 
erosity at work, for here the act of giving is 
synonymous with self-denial; here charity is 
stripped of all aspect of benevolence and philan- 
thropy, and revealed in her true character of a 
generous love, expending her all, if by so doing, 
she can feed her sick neighbor’s child a crust. 
There is no bombastic display here, no bid for 
the sanctioning approval of friends. If you have 
ever seen a wan-faced little mother take her 
destitute friend’s washing into her own steamy 
kitchen, or bring her babies under the roof which 
already shelters a clamoring brood, you must 
appreciate what is meant by the “hidden re- 
sources of the poor.” 

At the Soho Settlement House in the mill dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh there is a mother’s club, 
where members meet once a month or so for a 
social evening. Sometimes young women from 
the Settlement Auxiliary Board go down to sing 
or present a little comedy, but when nothing of 
this sort has been provided, the mothers are con- 
tent simply to play children’s games. It is a 
touching thing to see them playing hide-and-seek 
or drop-the-handkerchief, while their youngest 
ones creep about on the floor. A very slight 
attraction is sufficient to draw them out of their 
miserable dwellings, and away from the cook- 
stove and wash-tub, away from the seat of 
groveling poverty, into the Settlement House. 

It is not the social evenings here that give 
them the greatest pleasure. The mothers seem 
really happiest when, every few months, they fill 
the circle of chairs in the large front room of 
the house to make garments and various articles 
for the sales held there to secure funds to help 
meet the running expenses. They leave their 
own toiling and patching in order to help along 
the work which has actually accomplished such 
things in the community as the closing of 
saloons and the opening of men’s clubs and Boy 
Scout divisions in their stead. 

The most significant thing about the meeting 
of the mothers for such a purpose is the posi- 
tive joy they feel as the result of giving some- 
thing to someone. They feel a new worth, a 
new dignity, shall we say, because they are dis- 
pensing instead of receiving. So long as they 
have something to give, they retain a trace of 
nobility of character, and it is only by appealing 
to this that we can hope to effect their regenera- 
tion. Put them in circumstances where they can 
give, and the dwindling of dependency will fol- 
low. Wherever a grain of voluntary generosity 
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survives, it should be fostered as a priceless as- 


set in the regenerative process, if souls as well 
as bodies are to be saved from the sordid death 
of penury. 

Therefore, remember this, social workers, that 
these resources offered by the poor themselves, 
although stubbornly hidden, are just as vital and 
effective as the more patent adjuncts of charity. 
Even though they cannot be itemized and tabu- 
lated in detail, yet they must be recognized as a 
great factor when the grand total of charity’s 
assets is taken. We can not calculate on them 
ahead of time, because they have their origin 
at the same moment as the exigency they at- 
tempt to meet. Take for example the great 
numbers of little Italian mothers who, when left 
with empty, affectionate arms by the death of a 
new-born child, volunteer to nurse and care for 
infants left at the foundling asylums about the 
same time. 

A short time ago, a clean little Neapolitan 
woman and her husband offered their baby for 
baptism in a large Methodist church, saying that 
they had decided to leave their own church be- 
cause a priest had refused to bury a young child 
of theirs who had died before baptism was 
possible. The Methodists made great pets of 
the appealing little Italians with their great 
family, and the women’s club sent them an auto- 
mobile full of garments which represented a 
whole day’s sewing. Several weeks later, when 
the same club and the official board of the church 
were arranging a gift for their minister on the 
occasion of his wedding, they were no less 
amazed than distressed to receive from the hands 
of one of the little Italian boys a piece of paper 
in which his parents had wrapped four nickels 
and a dime. The proud little people felt that 
this symptom of economic independence raised 
their level in the eyes of their church brethren 
and freed them from the humiliation of having 
received the load of clothing. When the minister 
heard of the incident, he did not, like the women, 
grieve because the Italians had impoverished 
themselves. He remarked that the positive 
pleasure and help they had derived would do 
them more good than the two or three scant 
meals the gift had cost them. 

The supreme test of the charity of these desti- 
tute people came a short time later when a tele- 
gram was handed to them during the Sunday 
morning service. The wife had been called to 
her sister’s death bed. When she returned she 
brought back the sister’s three children from 
the stricken home. When the minister went to 
see her, the little woman, her face as sweet as 
a Botticelli Madonna, smilingly remarked as she 
nursed her sister’s child, “Yes, we be having 
a hard time just now, but Luigi says they’ll all 
be grown up some day, and then they'll help us.” 
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A SETTLEMENT SCRUBBING 
SCHOOL | 


JOHN L. ELLIOTT 
Hudson Guild, New York 


BVERY neighborhood house and settlement is_ || 
familiar with the unskilled men and women 
who come begging for work. That the widows and 
mothers should be compelled to leave their own 
homes and children to go out and earn money to 
support themselves and their families is a wretch- 
ed and shameful condition. Yet under our pres- 
ent laws and social standards it is inevitable. 
Many of those applying for work and willing to 
do “anything” have never been taught how to | 
do “anything.” The difficulty of getting a posi- |j 
tion for such workers is naturally great. The ||) 
Hudson Guild, therefore, has established a scrub- ||) 
bing school. Every morning the applicants make 
their appearance at the guild and if they have 
not credentials, showing them to be trained clean- 
ers, the guild furnishes a class for their instruc- 
tion. The women come because they need 


money. All the members of the class are, there- | 


fore, paid for taking a lesson. They receive forty 
cents for each morning’s work. The cost of 
conducting this class is 
scrubbing school has displaced one janitor. 

It is not only necessary to train these women 
but to help them secure positions. For this work 
the guild has secured Gertrude Stein, a former 
student of the School of Philanthropy and an as- 
sistant of Maude Miner for a number of years. 
Miss Stein, through advertising in the news- 
papers, the use of the telephone and personal 
solicitation has achieved the following results: 


Days Amount Steady 

work earned positions 
January 180 $288 — 
February 160 $256 — 
March 266 $425 15 
April 350 $560 18 


There were 287 applicants for work during this 
period and 619 employers asked for women. 

The amount earned is not complete because it 
does not include the sum earned by those who se- 
cured steady positions. In some cases this was 
$6 to $7 a week, or $20 to $25 a month. 

Many of those who secure women are so satis- 
fied with their work that they engage them per- 
manently. In this way the school has formed its 
own clientele of employers. 

The scrubbing school applies the methods of ef- 
ficiency and education to the lowest grade of 
workers. If a woman must work as a cleaner it 
is best for her to do a good job and receive 
the highest pay. Carfare and the best possible 
wages are always asked for by the school. These 
women who have had to shift for themselves 
without the benefit of any union are given some 
of the advantages of organization. 
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lessened because the | 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SMALL INVESTOR 


The Pittsburgh Survey raised in new and 
large ways the question of the responsibility of 
‘scattered investors for labor conditions. Per- 
haps the most definite action was that of 
Charles M. Cabot of Boston, at whose instiga- 
tion a stockholders’ committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation was appointed in 1909 
and reported a year ago this spring. Its work 
measurably advanced the cause of the six-day 
week. But one of its major declarations, that 
the twelve-hour day was anti-social and should 
be abolished in continuous processes, has not re- 
sulted in reform. At this year’s stockholders’ 
meeting an investor requested the Steel Cor- 
poration to enlist the co-operation of other com- 
panies in joint action toward this end, but was 
voted down with the sanction of the adminis- 
tration officials, who held proxies for a majority 
of the stock. 

The time seems opportune, therefore, to re- 
open the whole question, and THE Survey pub- 
 lishes three manuscripts which have been in its 
possession for varying lengths of time, raising 
the question whether or not some similar or- 
ganization of stockholders with social vision—a 
league of small investors—might not be very de- 
sirable. 

“The following pages are the outcome of my 
own perplexity accentuated since the Pittsburgh 
investigation,” wrote Miss Clarkson in sending 
in her writing—‘“and reflect, I should imagine, 
the state of mind of many others.” 


Mrs. Evans writes from definite experience 
growing out of her individual work as a stock- 
holder in taking up conditions with heads of 
companies. 

The third communication, unsigned, reached 
Tue Survey recently from another and quite 
independent quarter. 


HOW. MAKE HIMSELF FELT? 


Has the investor—especially the small in- 
vestor—any responsibility regarding the busi- 
ness methods of the corporations whose se- 
curities he buys? 

If he has, how is he to exercise it? 

How can he know what their real character 
is? ; 

How can he be sure whether a certain high 
grade railroad stock represents enterprise alone 
or enterprise tempered with chicanery? 

How find out whether the management of one 
well recommended “industrial” evades the child 
labor laws and works its men at killing speed, 
-6r whether the large dividends paid by another 
are due to superior patents and processes or to 
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underpaid employes and lack of accident pro- 
tection ? 

No prospectus will enlighten him in regard 
to these particulars. 

A large investor has opportunities of getting 
behind the scenes, but not the small investor, 
especially if he does not put all his eggs in one 
basket but scatters his score or so of thousands 
among half a dozen companies in as many dif- 
ferent states. A few companies, a few types of 
business, have a bad reputation. These he can 
avoid. But how discriminate among the great 
mass of the apparently legitimate? His inter- 
est he can protect by consulting only the most 
reputable brokers; but the point is to satisfy 
his conscience, for he knows well enough that 
the corporations that most carefully look after 
the interests of their stockholders are not al- 
ways fairest in dealing with employes and com- 
petitors. 

His position, in short, is much the same as 
until recently was that of the purchaser who did 
not wish to buy sweatshop garments nor deal 
with unjust houses. Now the purchaser can 
join the Consumers’ League which undertakes 
the investigation for which he single-handed is 
incompetent—and confine himself to their “white 
list.” 

Is it Quixotic to hope that some day we shall 
have an investors’ league with its “white list” 
of securities offering the investor not merely 
reasonable assurance that his capital will be 
safe but also that it will be invested in legitimate 
enterprises, humanely and justly conducted? 

Individually the small investor, like the small 
purchaser, is insignificant. But he belongs to 
a large class whose holdings aggregate hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands of millions—wealth 
enough altogether to control the business of sev- 
eral flourishing states. This class own stocks 
and bonds in public utility and other enterprises 
all over the country, yet with rarely a-controlling 
vote. With some show of reason, therefore, the 
small investor can deny his responsibility al- 
together, because he sees no practical method 
of making it effective. He must put his money 
somewhere. So far as he knows, one security 
is no more likely to represent injustice than an- 
other. Whether or not he buys a few shares 
of the stock that tempts him, the company that 
owns it will go on with its business all the same. 
So why trouble himself? 

And indeed there is no use in troubling him- 
self, unless he can combine with others in the 
same position who believe that the investment 
of money, through the control thereby exerted 
over men’s labor, is an act of no less social im- 
portance than the casting of a vote. 

The principle that those who contribute to the 
support of an enterprise have a certain right to 
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the control of that enterprise has become, we 
all know, an axiom of politics. In business, it 
is recognized theoretically by the calling of 
stockholders’ meetings. These, however, owing 
to the conditions of modern business, can rarely 
be representative. But the corresponding prin- 
ciple that those who lend their money to an 
enterprise, obtaining thereby such right of con- 
trol consequently have a certain responsibility 
for the conduct of that enterprise, is slower of 
recognition, though it is gaining ground. It is 
admitted with regard to the independent em- 
ployer because his case is plain, and its applica- 
tion to the more complicated ownership of the 
stock company is only a matter of time. 

At present, the obligation of the directors to 
the stockholders is being thoroughly canvassed. 
The obligation of the stockholders follows di- 
rectly upon that; and, just in the measure that 
the actual accountability of the directors is as- 
sured, will the responsibility of the stockholders 
become patent and the demand for its enforce- 
ment arise. What will be the immediate oc- 
casion of such a demand, what form it will take, 
and what methods will be used for giving it 
effect, only the future can show. 

In some shape or other, however, and perhaps 
a disconcerting one, the demand is sure to come. 
It might not be imprudent for investors to fore- 
stall such a demand by voluntarily facing the 
responsibility. An investors’ league would be 
such a forestallment. It would be a protest also 
against the present laissez faire attitude of the 
public which, under present circumstances, it is 
hard to blame. It would be a reminder to the 
indifferent and a welcome resource to the 
scrupulous, an indicator above all things of the 
direction reform should take. It would attempt 
gradually to impose its standards on the public 
exactly as the Consumers’ League has done. 

Such a society would not attempt to do every- 
thing at once. At the beginning there would be 
no need to gather an enormous mass of informa- 
tion about conditions of employment represented 
by a long list of securities. It might be suffi- 
cient to start by publishing a small and con- 
fessedly imperfect list of such railroads and in- 
dustrials as are generally known for fair treat- 
ment of their employes. One of the first ser- 
vices would be to point out the general condi- 
tions of employment common to certain classes 
of public utilities and industrials, the special ad- 
vantages they offer to the employe or the par- 
ticular hardships he has to contend with, and the 
extent to which these are remedial. 

Then, just as the Consumers’ League, the Child 
Labor Committee and other organizations from 
time to time send out suggestions or instructions, 
an investors’ league could guide its members with 
advice as to what can be reasonably required of 
a company in the treatment of its employes. It 
could point out, as they occur, changes which 
alter the character of a certain line of industrials, 
proposed laws which may affect railroads, op- 
portunities which may open. Especially it could 
be of use in focusing the attention of women 
upon the actual human conditions lying behind 
the cryptic stocks and bonds from which they 
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draw their incomes. Women, perhaps even morei/it 
than men, often show surprisingly little magi 8 
tion where money is concerned. To impressj) 

upon them that investments rest upon the labo Hy 
of individual men and women whose welfare}! 
needs consideration as much as that of thosey/ 
who do the work in their own households, would 
be a valuable task. _ ie 

In some respects, the work of investigation|6 
would be easier than for the Consumers’ League,||® 
because the conditions in public utilities com-+) 
panies, which absorb so great a proportion of]/@ 
investors’ capital, are likely to be better known} 
and more easily looked into than the conditions4) 
in mercantile houses. Then, too, the stockhold-}j5 
er’s right to make various inquiries on his own)™ 
behalf which would hardly be permitted to thej/if 
purchaser is generally acknowledged, so that them 
investor, once interested, may contribute to the} 
work of investigation. ie 

The society would also find efficient help ini@ 
the repute of other societies, such as the Na-}@ 
tional Child Labor Committee, the American# 
Association for Labor Legislation and others3jF 
with which it would naturally co-operate. Onell} 
difficulty it would have to face from the outset—}j 
namely, that the market for securities open to)ji 
its members is spread over the length andj 
breadth of the land. To report upon all or even || 
a large part of them would be out of the ques- /@ 
tion. 

Such a society, therefore, could not expect to |§ 
require hard and fast pledges of its members. 
Its functions for a long time would be to inform, | 
to guide, to persuade, remind, exhort and warn, | 
but not to dictate. But within the limits of |f 
these functions it could be of immense use. i 

Another closely related point is that the.so- 
ciety should seek the co-operation of brokers and |} 
directors. for it must be remembered always 8 
that co-equal with the power and responsibility | 
of those who put their money in an enterprise 8 
is that. of those who put their brains in it. The # 
two must act in harmony. If such a society as | 
we are considering cannot at first win the active &§ 
sympathy of men of affairs, it should at least © 
avoid all needless antagonism. There seems no § 
reason why such a society should not find as | 
much favor among conservative brokers and pro- 
moters as the Consumers’ League has acquired 
among merchants and manufacturers. The § 
stamp of approval, the moral tone given to a | 
house by its presence on a recommended list is — 
not a bad advertisement. Moreover, an invest- 
ment would always gain in reputation for safety 
by the establishment of a reputation for the good 
understanding between the men and the manage- 
ment. Many firms which might look askance af | 
such a league in the beginning would later on | 
seek a place on its lists. It would naturally meet 
with difficulties, but also with unlooked-for sup- 
port. 

And finally—to answer my own question—a 
project is not Quixotic that is based on the ex- 
tension of accepted principles and in accord with | 
the country’s growing regard for the welfare of | 
all classes | 

Mary Emity Crarxson. 
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| PRACTICAL FIRST ters | 


The question of how a small investor can 
satisfy his conscience as to methods pursued 
by the corporations in which he may buy stock, 
raises large issues. Without discussing the 
more far-reaching aspect of the subject, there 
are several points that can be suggested. 

It is obvious that were there a widespread 
feeling of fesponsibility among _ stockholders, 
small investors by combining could exercise in- 
fluence in a way now beyond their reach. At 
present so few people give a thought as to how 
their dividends are earned that the need of a 
stockholders’ league, to some degree similar to 
a consumers’ league, is an idea that has scarce 
been mooted. Before such a thing becomes 
practicable, the moral consciousness of at least 
a small group of investors must be awakened. 
The first step ahead then is to make people 
think. As to ways: 

Take the very common situation of pending 
child labor legislation and certain. notorious 
mills in opposition. Why not appeal by circular 
to the stockholders of these mills, obtaining the 
lists through some ally purchasing stock? 
More than probably such a course would re- 
sult in checking at least the overt opposition 
of the mill officials, so sensitive are their kind 
to publicity. Should this happen—and it has 
happened—it would demonstrate the fact that 
the small unorganized investor even now has a 
power which he does not use. Apart, however, 
‘from possible influence upon directors and offi- 
cials, a well conceived circular at an opportune 
‘moment could not fail to make some stockholders 
think. 

It is an open secret that our public utilities 
are too often in corrupt relations with the gov- 
ernment. When scandals occur, why not at- 
tempt to bring home to stockholders the fact that 
they are beneficiaries of concerns which are 
trafficing in the honor of their city? At present 
the thought of themselves as citizens and as 
investors does not come together in their minds 
—not even if they are the head and front of a 
good government association. When once the 
connection is made—and it can be made—there 
will be a vast change in the standard of business 
morality. 

As things are now, one can hardly hope to 
invest only in concerns which are ethically man- 
aged. But one can perhaps do even better, if 
one can help to moralize the enterprises from 
which one profits. And to that end, one can 
give a preference to properties which are to 
some degree within the sphere of one’s influ- 
ence—to real estate whose uses one can control, 
to public utilities in one’s own rather than in 
some other city. Industrial ownership under 
modern methods is too often an equivalent of 
absentee landlordism. Let one’s property then 
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be of a kind that reduces the absentee quality 
to as low a term as possible. Thus can one 
make one’s money subservient to the higher 
purposes of one’s life. To do less is to play 
the part of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde—to tear 
down with one hand what one seeks to build 
with the other. 

The present difficulty, at bottom, lies in this, 
that a new code of industrial ethics is in pro- 
cess of creation. Intangible property such as 
stocks and bonds is but the invention of yester- 
day. The immemorial obligations and sanctities 
associated with more primitive property rela- 
tions have not yet accrued to these latest and 
more disguised forms of mine and thine. The 
conscientious stockholder then must genuinely 
believe that the old moralities should be brought 
to bear upon modern industry, and he must find 
a way to translate his faith into his deeds. More- 
over, he must be touched by the martyr spirit, 
for many privileges now enjoyed by the prop- 
ertied class would be curtailed were industry 
run with a single regard for the common weal. 


ELIZABETH GLENDOWER EVANS. 
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Aveowralke: -CIST,”’ 


Is not the time ripe for an organization to do 
for the investor what the Consumers’ League 
has done for the conscientious consumer, by sup- 
plying a list of securities in which those persons 
who do not wish to take interest earned at the 
expense of the health and moral welfare of their 
fellow-beings, can conscientiously invest? 

All thoughtful readers of THE Survey, all 
persons indeed who take their Ten Command- 
ments in terms of social righteousness, must have 
felt the difficulty of selecting for themselves or 
for those trustees of funds or individuals who 
turn to them for advice, investments which they 
can rest assured are building up industry and 
the welfare of the worker together. To accept 
dividends, produced at a cost to human welfare 
which no humane individual would for an instant 
tolerate, seems a curiously unimaginative per- 
formance for those whose hearts are yearning 
for social betterment. 

Many conscientious investors, and it must be 
borne in mind that the individual who deposits 
one dollar in a savings bank is already an in- 
vestor, take great pains to place their savings 
where they will help and not hinder real prog- 
ress. But most of us have not the time nor abil- 
ity to decide this question. We need a white list 
of investments. It would be a satisfaction to 
think that public opinion would demand gradually 
of all reputable securities that they should 
qualify for such a list. It is easy to see many 
difficulties in the path of the undertaking, yet it 
does not seem an impractical one. 


A READER. 


July 26 


To all these schol- 


astic and literary 
and social accom- 
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A YOUNG man 

and a vigor- 
ous one is John PERSONALS 
H. Finley who has == 
been appointed 


state commissioner 
of education in 
New York. For 
ten years he has 
been president of 
the College of the 
City of New York, 
the top rung in the 
school system of 
the second largest 
city west of Suez. 
City College has 
graduated its big 
men, but chiefly it 
is the college for 
immigrant boys. 
Germans and Irish 
and Scandinavians 
in their day, and 
now the Jews, 
make up the bulk 
of its classes. 
Great numbers 
earn their way 
through, many of 
them lads born in 
the Pale with a 
tense passion for 
the learning denied 
them abroad. 

At a time when 
all the forces of education are simmering with 
new plans to make the schools fit boys and girls 
for life and labor, Dr. Finley takes the state helm. 
The growing movement for industrial education 
in New York state, the latest indications of 
which are shown in the recommendation of the 
Factory Investigation Commission, will undoubt- 
edly receive warm support from him. It is un- 
derstood that he will make a study of the present 
common school system, with a view to its adapta- 
tion to the needs of pupils, and will follow this by 
recommendations to his board, especially in re- 
gard to vocational training. 

Dr. Finley’s background is much broader than 
City College. He was graduated from Knox 
and from Princeton, was a professor at Prince- 
ton and at Tulane, and was Harvard exchange 
lecturer at the Sorbonne, Paris. He is an ex- 
president of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, and was secretary of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association during the time 
of its strenuous agitation for state care of the 
insane, who were at that time housed in the 
county almshouses. He is the author ‘of sub- 
stantial volumes on Taxation and The Ameri- 
can Executive, and a contributor of prose and 
verse to many magazines. He has been editor 
of Harper's Weekly and of McClure’s and—be 
it modestly noted—of the Charities Review 
which was merged with Charities which became 
Charities and the Commnos which was re- 
christened THE SuRVEY. 


JOHN - 

The New York State Board of Regents has unanimously 

chosen Dr. Finley for state commissioner of education. 
It is generally believed that he will accept. 


H. FINLEY 


plishments Dr. Fin- 


distance 
Many know him 
for the charming 
reports of his fa- 
vorite tramps clean 
around the out- 
skirts of great 
cities like New 
York and Paris. It 
that when an- 
appointment was 
made he was out 
of reach—far off 
on a hike through 
New England. 

When Weston 
started his recent 
walk from New 
York to Minneap- 
olis it was Presi- 
dent Finley who 
saw him off. And 
his message to 
Weston was the 
message with 
which he starts his 
City College boys 
on vacation: “Take 
a long walk, read a good book, make a new 
friend.” 


* * x 


Q RTON E. DARNALL is returning to busi- 

ness life in California after seven years 
as superintendent of the National Training 
School for Boys at Washington. When Mr. Dar: 
nall went to the Washington School seven years 
ago it was a penitentiary, the children wearing 
stripes and living behind bars. Under the super- 
vision of Mr. and Mrs. Darnall it has become a 
training school, not as in the old days, says the 
Washington Post, for criminals, but for men. 
The Post thus describes the system of life and 
education carried on at the institution by Mr. 
Darnall: 


“The school is a beehive of industry in which 
each one of the 500 boys spends half his time 
with his books and half his time learning a 
trade. Under efficient supervision they cook their 
own food, wash their own dishes, do their own 
laundry work, run their own heating plant, make 
their own clothing, mend their own shoes, raise 
their own vegetables, work their own farm, raise 
their own stock, grade and care for their 
grounds, do their own blacksmithing and plumb- 
ing, and make their own furniture. They even 
build their own buildings and make the brick 
from which they are built. In short, the school 
is a nearly self-sustaining group.” 


| 


ley has added a rep- | 
utation as a long-_ 
walker. ||| 


was characteristic | 


nouncement of his. |\j 
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THE newspapers 
have told the 
story of the pag- 
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quickly their un- 
stinted confidence 
and trust. No wom- 


eant and parades in 
Henry Street that 
celebrated the 
twentieth anniver- 
sary of the rebirth, 
in a very real 
sense, not only of 
that historic thor- 
oughfare but of 
the whole crowded, 
suffering, once for- 
gotten East Side, 
when Lillian D. 
Wald came to 
make her home 
among its people. 

Twenty years, is 


it? It seems but 
yesterday that I 
met her at her 


work there, a 
young girl, barely 
out of the hospital 
school where she 
had fitted herself 
to become a nurse, 
gasping with hor- 
ror at what she had 
seen in people’s 
homes, but without 
an instant’s doubt 
that the call was 
to her. 

I can hear her yet telling of the rear tenement 
in Henry Street to which she went in search of 
one of her mothers whom she had missed at the 
demonstration in her class, and of what she 
found there. She had come out of her guarded, 
happy life into one of the lowest of the poverty- 
stricken hovels of New York’s Ghetto. She did 
not shut the door and go away to report the 
case to the Board of Health; she did not call a 
policeman as one being used to such scenes. She 
went straight to work to do what she could for 
the sick woman with what she had, and labored 
over her with aching heart and tears streaming 
down her face till she had done all that could 
be done. 

Then she went—not back to the school; not 
that way lay the path of duty she had seen 
through the grime and misery of that hour. 

“Tt all seemed so academic, so remote,” she told 
me. And then and there she gave her life to her 
fellowmen, her life as a nurse and as a woman. 

The other day we happened together upon the 
old times and I saw that when she recalled that 
first day’s experience, she had tears in her eyes 
yet. Those tears told the source of her power. 
Henry Street had cause to rejoice; so has the 
East side, so has New York. I was not mistaken 
when I wrote once in the guest-book at the 
Nurses’ Settlement: “The heart and the wise 
head of New York are here.” 

From the very start its poor became “her peo- 
ple.” She took them to her heart and they gave her 


been first in peace as Florence Nightingale was first in war. 
has lived for twenty years on New York’s Hast Side. 


an, since Jose- 
phine Shaw Low- 
ell, has been able 
to do what she has 
done. They trust 
her absolutely, 
trust her head, her 
judgment, and her 
friendship. She ar- 
bitrates in a strike, 
and the men lis- 
ten; she sits as one 
of the Board of 
Sanitary Control in 
the cloak and suit 
trade that has 
wrought such won- 
drous great good 
for the workers, 
and her judgment 
stands. When she 
pleads for housing 
reform, for play- 
grounds, for a 
united stand 
against child la- 
bor, her words 
carry authority. 
When politics 


LILLIAN D. WALD make for better 
Founder of the Nurses’ (Henry Street) Settlement, Miss Wald has government, t he 
She Nurses’ Settle- 


ment is a recruit- 
ing station; when push-cart peddlers are black- 
mailed by the police, she will tell the mayor the 
truth, for she knows. In the plotting and plan- 
ning and winding ways of life on the East Side 
there is one pilot whose chart can be trusted— 
Miss Wald knows. 

In the strife that rages forever around our 
public schools her feet are planted on solid 
ground. She pleaded for cooking and house- 
keeping schools and got them; she believes in 
vocational guidance. She labored for medical 
school inspection and when it did only half of 
what was expected of it, it was Miss Wald who 
put life into it by giving the doctors backing. 
Perhaps nothing she ever did gives one a better 
grip on the woman and her work. 

Coming out of a tenement from a visit to a 
patient, she met on the stoop a boy who at that 
hour should have been in school. When she 
asked him why he was not, he ducked his head 
and showed her a running sore. “Teacher sent 
me home,” he said. She took him in charge at 
once, and while she sat on the step with his 
head between her knees, cleaning and bandaging 
the sore, she heard the every-day story of his 
being on the street. He was not wanted in school 
as he was; at home nothing was done to cure 
him. So he ran wild and was growing up a 
hoodlum to his own and the community’s hurt. 
While she labored and listened, the whole 
scheme of school-nursing took shape in her mind. 
She taid it before the Board of Health and the 
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Board of Education. They smiled at her earn- 
estness; were not the visiting doctors enough? 

No, said Miss Wald, they could not follow the 
children into their homes, and did not. In fact 
they were specifically forbidden to do so lest it 
interfere with “private practice,” the great stum- 
bling block in the path of getting medical com- 
mon sense into the management of the schools. 
She offered to prove her case by letting one of 
her nurses do volunteer duty in them for a 
month. Before it had come to an end the city 
authorities employed twelve to do the work of 
the one. There are today nearly, if not quite, 
two hundred nurses in the public schools, and 
that end of it is secure at all events. 

It is Miss Wald’s extraordinary combination 
of mind and heart, of the executive talent that 
looks to results and gets them because it always 
looks along safe and sane lines, with the wom- 
an’s sympathy, that accounts for her power. 

Of the achievements which that power has 
wrought for the good of New York we have been 
told. They are great, and the East Side cele- 
brated them fitly. They were, I suppose, more 
or less in the minds of the invited guests who sat 
and looked on; but in the ranks: of the paraders, 
who had lived next to her a full score of years, 
I doubt if what she had done except in the in- 
dividual case had even a small place alongside 
of what she was. Said one to me who has been 
close to her long: ‘There never was a woman 
with her power of loving people.” 

That is the real story of Lillian D. Wald, and 
lucky is New York to be able to tell it. 

Jacos A. Rus. 
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) 
N June 1, John Daniels became general 
secretary of the Social Service Corpora- 
tion of Baltimore. Last November, Mr. Daniels 
resigned as extension secretary of the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants, and 
since then has completed, under the auspices of 
South End House, Boston, a book on the Ne- 
gro problem. This is now in press for publica- 
tion in the fall. 

The Baltimore Social Service Corporation was 
announced by Robert Garrett in THE SurvEY 
for January 20, 1912. Mr. Garrett explained 
that it was based on the theory that the 
greatest efficiency of organization is needed 
in the social field, just as it is in business. 
The distinguishing marks of an efficient organi- 
zation, he stated, are (1) centralization of 
authority with elasticity of operation; (2) a 
strong staff of experts to whom is committed 
all, or nearly all, the active work of the organi- 
zation; (3) small boards or committees, compos- 
ed of men of social experience and wide hori- 
zon, acting largely in an advisory capacity. 

Since this announcement was made the work 
of the organization has gone steadily forward 
gradually becoming more intensive in character. 
While the community was at first a little skepti- 
cal as to the feasibility of the plan, it seems to 
have commended itself more and more. So far 
the corporation has been handicapped by the lack 
of a permanent general secretary. 
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Looking ahead it is thought that perhaps the) 


most important next step is a thorough survey)|/@ 
of the community, both extensive and intensive, ||> 
It is hoped to cover in this survey every sub-}/¢ 
ject relating to the welfare of the people, tak- 1% 
ing perhaps four or five years of steady worki//— 
on the part of experts in the many fields to be) 
studied. |i 

Se sae | 
G RACE ABBOTT, director of the Chicago)|i 
Immigrants’ Protective League, has been}|j 
appointed executive secretary of the Massachu- /|\f 
setts Immigration Commission, of which Bernard ||} 
J. Rothwell is chairman. It is expected that the |p 
work will extend until January when the com-)| 
mission’s report is due. During this period Miss jj 
Abbott is on leave of absence from the Chicago || 


Immigrants’ Protective League. | 
ee 


GHERRARD EWING of Pittsburgh became > 


secretary on June 1 of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Reading, Pa., now in process of organi- 
zation. 
bers and an assured budget on a three-year basis. 
The directors hope to develop civic and com-| 
mercial activities side by side. | 
Mr. Ewing served on various Pittsburgh news- 
papers for several years and later was assistant) 


secretary of the Pittsburgh Civic Commission. ||7 


One of the distinctive lines in which he made 
good was as secretary of the Pittsburgh Housing 
Conference. In the past year he has been secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Inter-Collegiate Com- 
mittee for Social Service. In a way, Mr. Ewing 


illustrates at one and the same time two rather |} 
distinct trends—the newspaper man who breaks | 


into social work and the social worker who goes 


into one of the commercial organizations which | ff 


has heard the call of civic obligation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


OF WAYSIDE SPRINGS 
To THE EDITOR: 


During a hot day recently my train made a j 


five- or six-minute stop in a mid-state city. A 
water-man with his cart of ice, ice-pail, and 


spouted cans of drinking water operated beneath , 


my window. The smirchiness of cans and pail, 
and the blackness of the leather glove with 


which he handled the ice were not calculated | 


for the fastidious. 

But this was forgotten when a gray-haired man, 
who looked like an American gentleman, came 
along and carefully washed his hands in one of 
the cans, all being wide-open and unlabeled. The 
water-man, who had been filling our tank, re- 


turned, took up the wash-water, and put it in | 


the drinking-tank of the car in front. While 


he was attending to this, in the happy sequence 


of events, a Negro came along, who, seeing the 
open ice-cart, thrust in his hand and felt around 
for a small piece of ice. 


short. 


The new chamber has over 600 mem-||— 


Then our train started on, so the story is cut | 


) 
i, 
\ 
i 
| 
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It was very gratifying to notice that all of our 
“cars were supplied with sanitary drinking-cups. 
But why? 

FLORENCE Cross KiTCHELT. 

Rochester. 


FOR JERSEY PRISONERS 
“To THE EpITor: 


I thought you would be interested to know, 
that through the charity organizations of this 
county (Union), particularly of the city of 
Plainfield; and the progressive jail committee of 
tthe Board of Freeholders at Elizabeth, prisoners 
are now permitted to smoke in the corridors of 
‘the jail and chairs have been provided for the 
male prisoners to sit at their meals. This privi- 
lege had been accorded to female prisoners here- 
‘tofore, but not to males. The tin mess pans have 
been displaced by wooden plates, like the pie 
“plates, earthenware cups and saucers have been 
provided and it is now proposed to employ the 
“prisoners on the county roads and on the county 
‘farm. 

WILLIAM JEFFERY. 

[President Board of Trade.] 

Plainfield, N. J. 


-MANUAL TRAINING FIELD MEET 
To THE EpiTor: 


Governor Lister of Washington has given in- 
dustrial education in the high schools a boost 
by offering to give a “governor’s trophy” to the 
‘high school entering the best team of three in 
-carpentry, sewing, and cooking at the state-wide 
children’s fair to be held in Spokane next Octo- 
ber. The work is to be done publicly in booths 
-on the fair grounds. 

The most significant feature of the first state- 
wide boys’ and girls’ agricultural and industrial 
-contest in Washingtgn is the community center 
organization under the leadership of Josephine 
Preston, the state’s first woman superintendent 
-of schools. A market center, or small town or 
village, with a graded school, forms the central 
unit and the surrounding rural schools, together 
with this central graded school, make one super- 
visory district. The principal of the small 
graded school is supervising principal of the 
“surrounding school as well as of his own. 

At these community centers preliminary chil- 
dren’s fairs will be held from which the win- 
‘ning exhibits will be taken to the county fairs, 
_and from the county fairs to the state fair. This 
-is the first year of the contest, yet there will be 
-over 200 local fairs by the boys and girls. 

Mrs. Preston believes in co-ordinating all lines 
-of rural improvement work, so she has worked 
-out the community center plan because it readily 
‘lends itself to the social center idea, rural super- 
-vision, the development of rural high schools 
with vocational courses. These results have 
-come from the plan as she worked it out while 
-county superintendent in Walla Walla county. 

Catyin C. THOMASON. 

[Field organizer, Department of Public Instruction.] 

Olympia, Wash. 
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RACE SEGREGATION 
To THE EpiTor: 


I have read several articles in recent numbers 
of Ture Survey on race segregation. 

In this discussion one salient fact should be 
borne in mind. In the case of the segregation 
of the Negro race that has been accomplished in 
many southern cities and which is being sought 
by many people in Baltimore, the movement has 
had in view to obtain for the poor and moder- 
ately well-to-do, through some sort of legal re- 
striction, that which the wealthy obtain indi- 
vidually by means of their wealth. I have seen 
the names of eminent men enlisted in opposition 
to race segregation. I know of the location of 
the homes of many of them and I feel sure if 
you take the trouble to inquire, you will find in 
practically every instance, they live in sections 
effectually restricted against residences of the 
Negro. Perhaps some surviving inferior frame 
structures that are little better than shanties, 
awaiting destruction to give place to houses in 
keeping with the neighborhood, may be found 
near the homes of these gentlemen opposed to 
Negro segregation as a principle. 

Still the fact remains, segregation is almost 
universally sought by white people in southern 
communities. The rich readily accomplish their 
wishes in a way quite as effectual as the poor 
are attempting to do by means of some legal 
restriction. 

This is not intended to be interpreted as a dis- 
cussion either pro or con of the problem of pro- 
posed segregation. 


Cuas. E. Kern. 
[Manager Bureau of Corporate 
and Financial Information.] 


Washington, D. C. 


TAX PRISON MADE GOODS 
To THE EpiToR: 


At a recent conference of social workers an 
address was drafted to President Wilson urging 
him to promote legislation dealing with contract 
convict labor. 

The means whereby the national government 
has in the past proposed to deal with the ques- 
tion is through a law affecting interstate com- 
merce in prison-made goods. May I suggest that 
this question can be approached from a different 
angle? Why not use the taxing power granted in 
the Constitution instead of the interstate com- 
merce clause? 

A bill regulating interstate commerce in pris- 
on-made goods failed to pass in the last Congress, 
in spite of the fact that it appeared to have the 
approval of all parties. This measure, known as 
the Booher bill, after having passed the House 
of Representatives by a practically unanimous 
vote, died in the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. It is chiefly on the ground of unconstitu- 
tionality that the Booher bill was opposed. The 
utilization of the taxing clause of the Constitu- 
tion will obviate this objection. 

The taxing clause has already been used in ef- 
fecting a similar reform in social legislation. I 
refer to the Phossy Jaw Act. By this measure, 
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so heavy a tax was levied on matches manufac- 
tured according to methods which were noxious 
to the health of those employed in the work that 
commerce in them was soon abolished. Why not 
lay a heavy internal revenue tax on prison-made 
products ? 

I submit this suggestion with the hope that it 
may invite discussion as to whether the 
taxing clause of the Constitution is not after all 
the most effective way of dealing with the prison 
labor situation from a federal standpoint. 

Maxwe tt M. GEFFEN. 

New York. 


PREVENTING INDUSTRIAL OUTBREAKS 
To THE EDIToR: 


Permit a word of appreciation from a former 
worker in the industrial center of St. Louis of 
John Fitch’s article on the I. W. W. in THE 
SurvEY of June 7. 

Mr. Fitch, with a splendid combination of 
passion and fairness, exposes the underlying 
causes of our social unrest of which the Pater- 
son situation is today’s most apparent illustra- 
tion. 

Can there not be set in motion, especially in 
all our industrial centers, plans for conferences 
in which representatives of business and labor, 
church and state, school and police, shall have a 
part? 

Let there be a frank facing of the issues 
which have come to a head at Paterson and else- 
where and such a measure of confidence and 
understanding established as shall prevent any 
such crisis as has happened at Paterson. 

Can not social workers at Seattle next month 
seek in some way to inaugurate a nation-wide 
movement which in no doctrinaire way shall pro- 
mote the prevention of this outbreaking indus- 
trial disease? 

The above suggestion if locally promoted and 
democratically initiated can not fail, I believe, 
to be of some real good in this direction. 

Witi1aAm Mott Case. 


[Chairman Religious Hducation Committee, Boise Pres- 
bytery.] 


Caldwell, Idaho. 


“YOUTH AND THE RACP’’ 
To THE Eprror: 


Some time ago I noticed in Tue Survey’ a 
review of Prof. Edgar James Swift’s Youth and 
the Race, which he calls a study of the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence. The reviewer took Pro- 
fessor Swift to task as an overcritical protestant 
against current educational methods, and hardly 
left the reader in a frame of mind to examine 
Professor Swift’s message further. 

I have just finished reading the book and have 
found it one of the most stimulating messages 
on the “educational renaissance” that has come 
to my hands. 

For persons dealing with children in big cities, 
and especially for probation officers, attendance 
officers and those who have to deal with public 
school activities, it has a wealth of material, 


1See Ton Survey of January 25, 1913. 
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telling illustration and helpful criticism, such as. 
I have not seen elsewhere. Professor Swift 
deals not only in the theory of applying the na- 
tural instincts of children to school life, but in 
the abundant facts of the last ten years’ work, 
which are blazing the way for an entirely new 
freedom in education, the final breaking down, 
let us hope, of that burden of childhood, born ° 
of the doctrines of original sin and natural de- 
pravity. 

The book should be earnestly commended to 
social workers with children who want the bene- 
fit of the latest facts and comment by an expert 
who sees the new light. 

Rocer N. BaLpwin. 

St. Louis. 


RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION 
To THE Eprror: 

In Tue Survey of June 14 there is an article 
entitled A New Expedient for Restricting Immi- 
gration which contains a number of errors that 
demand correction. 

The author, Max J. Kohler, in discussing the 
literacy test and the proposal to check our pres- 
ent enormous immigration by limiting the 
number admitted annually says: “These tests 
were not approved by the Immigration Commis- 
sion in its report to Congress.” On the contrary, 
the commission, on page 48 of the first volume 
of its forty-two volume report to Congress, un- 
der the heading Recommendations, says of the 
seven suggested methods of restriction, two of 
which are “limitation of the number of immi- 
grants arriving annually” and the “exclusion of 
adults unable to read and write in some lan- 
guage”: “All of these methods would be very 
effective in securing restrictions. . The com- 
mission as a whole recommends restriction as de- 
manded by economic, moral, and social consid- 
erations,” and “A majority. [eight of the nine, 
that is every member except one] favor the 
reading and writing test as the most feasible 
single method of restricting undesirable immi- 
gration.” 

Mr. Kohler also states “The high figures of 
1907 have not since been equaled and are not 
likely to be.” In 1907, 1,285,347 aliens entered 
the United States, that number being the cul- 
mination of the immigration tide that started in 
1897, the year Cleveland vetoed the literacy test, 
when only 280,832 entered. While it is true that 
the tremendous influx of 1907 has not been ex- 
ceeded since, still the average for the past ten 
years has been over a million, and the retiring 
commissioner general, who I understand has 
prepared the annual report of the Bureau of 
Immigration for the fiscal year ending June 30 
of this year, says “there will be approximately 
1,375,000” this year. 

Mr. Kohler’s statement that “immigrants come 
to this country chiefly at the instance of resident 
relatives or friends,’ does not coincide with the 
finding of the Congressional Immigration Com- 
mission, or with the expert opinions of our im- 
migration officials, who attribute their coming 
chiefly to the artificial stimulation carried on by 
the foreign steamship companies which have 
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agents scouring southern Europe and western 
Asia for the most profitable traffic and the cheap- 
est labor. 

Likewise it seems to me that his statement 
that “we cannot declare one race desirable and 
another undesirable” is open to exception. The 
United States discriminated against the Chi- 
nese, and excludes them for racial reasons. So 
too the United States has by international agree- 
ment brought about or is supposed to have 
brought about the exclusion of the Japanese. 


JaMeEs H. PatTrTen. 
Washington, D. C. 4 


To THE EpIToR: 


James H. Patten’s strictures on my recent 
article “A New Expedient for Restricting Immi- 
gration” have my attention. It is only on the 
assumption that the only factor to be considered 
in passing on the value of such legislation is the 
supposed desirability of restricting immigration, 
that the Immigration Commission may be said 
to have “approved” these methods, particularly 
the new race test. In fact, both Senator Dilling- 
ham and Professor Jenks have publicly denied 
that the commission “recommended” any of these 
tests. 

Mr. Patten, curiously enough, ascribes the 
high-water mark of immigration in 1907, 1,285,- 
349 arrivals, to Mr. Cleveland’s veto message of 
the literacy test of ten years previously, and ig- 
nores the fact that the high immigration of 1905 
to 1907 was due to the economic demand for 
more labor in this country during this prosperous 
period, which was followed by the voluntary emi- 
gration of 395,073 aliens during the first year 
of the ensuing panic period, ending June 30, 
1908. 

This year’s figures, too, are abnormally high, 
immigration having been stimulated by the war 
in eastern Europe, and a general demand for 
labor all over this country at present. Mr. Pat- 
ten in his concession that “the tremendous in- 
flux of 1907 has not been exceeded since,” should 
have substituted the words “not equaled” for 
“not exceeded,” the average immigration per 
annum from 1908 to 1912 having been only 858,- 
597. Mr. Patten categorically denies my state- 
ment that “immigrants come to this country 
chiefly at the instance of resident relatives or 
friends,” and contends, on the contrary, that the 
Immigration Commission has confirmed the 
claim that “their coming is due chiefly to the 
artificial stimulation carried on by the foreign 
steamship companies.” As Mr. Patten has even 
ventured to invoke the findings of the commis- 
sion.in support of his claim, and not mere un- 
bridled imagination, the following statements 
from the commission’s reports are quoted, con- 
clusively refuting his assertions: 


“Tt is entirely safe to assert that letters 
to friends at home from persons who have 
emigrated have been the immediate cause of 
by far the greater part of the remarkable 
movement from southern and eastern Eu- 
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rope to the United States during the past 
twenty-five years. The importance 
of the advice of friends as an immediate 
cause of emigration from Europe is also in- 
dicated by the fact that nearly all European 
immigrants admitted to the United States 
are, according to their own statements, going 
to join relatives or friends. The record 
shows that in the fiscal years 1908 and 1909, 
94.7 per cent of all European and Syrian 
immigrants admitted were destined to rela- 
tives or friends.” 


These figures are most important, for they 
show why such an infinitesimally small number 
of immigrants become public charges, but, on 
the contrary, thrive here, relatives and close 
friends looking after nearly all the newcomers 
in their new homes. While employing anew this 
exploded claim that the great bulk of our immi- 
grants are stimulated to come over by the steam- 
ship companies, Mr. Patten overlooked my 
argument that this new expedient of arbitrarily 
limiting the number of aliens of each nationality 
per annum would itself artificially increase the 
immigration, especially in the first part of each 
year, and play directly into the hands of the 
steamship runners and smugglers we both refer 
to, instead of letting nature, the advice of resi- 
dent relatives and economic conditions here, 
continue to exert their salutary influence. 


The immigration of Orientals like the Chinese 
and Japanese is not under consideration, the 
Dillingham bill and other general measures ex- 
pressly excepting them and continuing in force 
subsisting laws. Both our Chinese.and Japan- 
ese exclusion provisions were based on special 
treaties and arrangements negotiated with those 
particular countries. There is therefore no oc- 
casion to go into the special and peculiar at- 
tempted economic justification for these pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Patten and other advocates of the en- 
actment of such race distinctions as applied to 
European immigrants would, however, find little 
comfort in the only scientific, comparative study 
of race values of resident immigrants thus far 
published. This study, based on investigation 
and not mere assumption and prejudice, is Bush- 
bee’s Ethnic Factors in the Population of Bos- 
ton, which places the assimilative value of the 
English and Irish immigrants relatively low, 
compared to several nationalities included in the 
“new immigration.” In fact, the alleged non- 
assimilability of the immigrants of eastern and 
southern Europe is largely an unwarranted as- 
sumption, overlooks our actual experiences with 
these immigrants during the past twenty-five 
years, and ignores the wonderfully potent and 
comprehensive agencies for Americanization 
and assimilation now at work, undreamed of at 
the time of the “old immigration.” 


Max J. Kouter. 
New York. 


1Volume I, pp. 187, 188. 


2Published by_the American Economic Association, 3rd 
Series, Volume IV 
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SCHOOL FOR RURAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College is 
carrying on this month a two weeks’ School for 
Rural Social Workers. Courses are given with 
special reference to particular callings such as 
librarians, teachers, ministers and others, and 
covering also the whole field of rural welfare— 
agricultural, educational, social, and religious. 
Following this, July 29 to August 2, will be held 
the Conference of Rural Community Leaders. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 


A curious error crept into the paragraph in 
Tue Survey of July 5 describing the record of 
one of President Wilson’s nominees for the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission, John B. Lennon. 
It was written that he had been “fearless in pre- 
senting the cause of temperance among labor 
men.” The phrase came out “preventing”! The 
compositor who set up the word was a union man 
in good standing, but what his habits are we do 
not know. 


SOCIALIZING THE TARIFF 


By request of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee Senator Borah has introduced an amend- 
ment to the pending tariff bill prohibiting the 
importation of any goods “manufactured wholly 
or in part by convict labor; or by children under 
14 years of age; or by children under 16 years 
of age employed for more than 8 hours per day 
or 48 hours per week; or by boys under 18 years 
of age or women over 16 years of age employed 
for more than 9 hours per day or 54 hours per 
week.” There was immediate protest from Ger- 
many, where the minimum age is thirteen, 
and from England, where it was stated that the 
proposed tariff plank would debar all Lancashire 
textiles from the United States. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


AUGUST CONFERENCES 

EpucaTion of Dependent, Truant, Backward and Delin- 
uent Children, National Conference on. Buffalo, N. Y., 
ce 26-28, 1913. Sec’y, E. L. Coffeen, Westboro, 

ass. 

Foopsturrs, International Congress for the Fight against 
Deterioration and the Adulteration of. Ghent, August 
1-3, 1913. Sec’y, M. Antony Neuckens, Hotel de 
Ville, Brussels, 

HospitaL ASSOCIATION, THE AMBRICAN. Fifteenth an- 
nual conference, Boston, Mass. August 26-29, 1913. 
Sec’y, Dr. John N. BH. Brown, superintendent Detroit 
General Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

INFANT MORTALITY. English-speaking conference on. 
London, England, August 4 and 5, 1913. Under aus- 
pices of the British National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality and for the Welfare of 
Infancy, London. 

PROBATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Buffalo, N. Y., Au- 
gust 26-28, 1913. Sec’y, Arthur W. Towne, 105 Scher- 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn. 

ScHoot Hycipnn, Fourth International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-30, 1913. Sec’y Gen., Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. 

StuprntT CONFERENCH FOR YOUNG WoMbmEN, Central 
States. Auspices of National Y. W. C. A. Williams 
Bay, Lake Geneva, Wis., August 22-September 1, 1913. 
Information can be secured by addressing conference 
registrar, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


. SETTLEMENTS, Conference of. 


THE(SURV EY. 


Sruppnts (“Corda Fratres’), Highth International Con- 
gress of. Ithaca, N. Y., August 29-September 13, 1913. 
Information can be secured by addressing the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 

TOWN PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL LIFE, 
First International Congress on Art of. Ghent, Bel- 
ium, summer 1913. General Sec’y, Paul Saintenoy,. 


‘Brussels. 
LATHR MEETINGS. 
INTDPRNATIONAL. 


BuinpD, Fourth Triennial International Conference on the. 
London, England, June, 1914. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 
206 Great Portland St., London, 

CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International ‘Congress for. 
sterdam, Netherlands, 1914. President, Dr. 
Huygenstratt 106, Amsterdam. 

ConStuMpRS’ LraGuE CONFERENCE, International. Ant- 
werp, Belgium, September 26-28, 1913. Information 
can be secured by addressing Miss Pauline Goldmark, 
106 BH. 19th Street, New York. . 

FarM Women, International Congress of. 
October 22-November 1, 1913. Sec’y, 
Burns, Tulsa, Okla. 

HousineG, International Congress on. The Hague, Hol- 
land, September 8-18, 1913. Sec’y, M. O. Velghe, di- 
rector general Ministry of Agriculture, Brussels. 
Executive secretary section for United States, William 
H. Tolman, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 

PRISON CONGRESS, Quinquennial. London, England, 1915. 
Sec’y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

Purity ConGRmeSsS, Seventh International. Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 7-12, 1913. Information can be se- 
cured by addressing World’s Purity Federation, La 
Crosse, Wis. 


Am- 
Treub,. 


Tulsa, Okla., 
Mrs. John T. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association on. Ghent, 
Belgium, September 38-6, 3. American Section 
Secretary, John B, Andrews, 131 Bast 23rd Street, 
New York. 

NATIONAL. 

CONSERVATION CONGRESS, National. Washington, D. C., 

November 18-20, 1913. Sec’y, Thomas R. Shipp, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


FIrRDp PREVENTION CONFERENCE, National. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 13-18, 1913. Chairman Fire Prevention Com- 
mission, Powell Evans, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL EpucaTion, National Society for the Pro- 
motion of. Seventh annual convention. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., October 19-25, 1913. Sec’y, C. A. Prosser, - 
105 EH. 22d Street, New York. 

Inrant Morrauity, American Association for Study and 
Prevention of. Fourth annual meeting. Washington, 
D. C., November 14-17, 1913. Exec. Sec’y, Gertrude 
B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 


PRISON ASSOCIATION, AMDPRICAN. Indianapolis, Ind., 
a 11-16, 1913. Sec’y, Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, 


RELIGIOUS EpuCATION ASSOCIATION. March 5-8, 1914. 
New Haven, Conn. Sec’y, Henry F. Cope, 3382 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Septem- 

Sec’y, Robert A. Woods, 20 Union Park, 


STATH AND LOCAL. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Fourteenth New York State 
Conference of. Buffalo, N. Y., November 18-20, 1913. 
ah Marcus A. Beeman, 105 Hast 22nd Street, New 

ork. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Ohio State Conference of. 
Akron, O., October, 1913. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, 1010 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 


CHARITIBS, Massachusetts State Conference of. 
ampton, Mass., October 21-23, 1913. 


ber 24-26. 
Boston. 


North- 
Sec’y, Parker B. 


Field, 279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
EXHIBITIONS 
INTPRNATIONAL. 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 
20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social Heonomy Department—Alvin 


EH. Pope, Washington, D. C 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 
1-Dece. 31, 1915. 
San Diego, Cal. 

Sarpry AND SANITATION, International Exposition of. 
New York, Dec. 11-20, 1913. Directot General, Wil- 
liam H. Tolman, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

ScHoot Hycienn, Fourth International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30. Chairman, Committee on 
Scientific Exhibit, Dr. Fletcher B. Dressler, Bureau of 
Hducation, Washington, D. C. 


San Diego, Cal., Jan. 
Director of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, 


NATIONAL. 


CONSERVATION EXPOSITION, NATIONAL. 


Knoxville, Tenn., 
Sept.-Oct., 1913. 
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School for Bical Workers 


Boston 


Maintained by Simmons College and 
Harvard University 


Training for Social Work 


New YorK 
SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


One Year and Two Year Programs. 


One year course, a preparation for any 
form of Socal Service, begins 
September 23. 

ADVANCED COURSES IN Organizing Charity, 


Medical Social Service, Neighborhood and Com- 
munity Work, begin September 10. 


Special course for visiting nurses. 


Entrance examinations for next 
year will be held Sept. 15, 1913. 

Registration begins Sept. 17, 1913. 

Send for Announcement giving 
courses, requirements, etc. 


Unusual opportunities in practice work. 


For particulars address 


18 Somerset Street - Boston 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director 
ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 


NEW YORK ae 
ssistant; 
SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY EVA W. WHITE 
Room 94 : Special Assistants: 
105 EAST 22d ST., NEW YORK IDA M. CANNON C. C. CARSTENS 


ETHEL HOBART KATE McMAHON | 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG woman, eight years experience in social 
work, desires position with settlement, institution 
charity organizaton, or any welfare work. 5 
c/o THE SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, college and New York 
School of Philanthropy graduate, having successful 
business experience and four years in social work as 
executive secretary, is available about September ist, 
1913, for a position requiring constructive work. Ad- 
dress 1134, SurRvpy. 


SCHOOLS 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. Chicago Training School for 
S. S. NORTH LAND Playground Workers. 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 
Chicago. 

Season from June 18 to first week in September 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


S. LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Post Graduate Course in Public Health Work for 


Nurses at the Henry Phipps Institute, Philadel- 
phia, will open October |, 1913. Entrance blanks 
and outline of curriculum will be sent on request 
to the Superintendent. 
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105 EAST 22D STREET, NEW YORK 


TO READERS OF THE SURVEY: 


As Survey Associates, we invite you to join the $10 Co-operating Sub- 
scribers who are making possible the progressive development of this magazine. 

You already know how the experiment was entered upon last fall of put- 
ting The Survey on a mutual basis—relying upon its readers themselves to develop 
it as an educational enterprise, without capital. 


Over 700 readers have so enlisted to date, and they make up our member- 
ship base. We are eager to spread this membership nationally—make it country- 
wide, like the constructive movements which The Survey interprets and reinforces. 
We want it to hold up the hands of those who are taking the lead in social ad- 
vance in every American community; and in turn we have felt that we can count 
on their sure help for the common enterprise. 


Through these subscriptions and larger gifts, and through unstinted con- 
tributions of work and writings, nine months of our first critical year have been 
breasted. Something like $4,000 must be raised by September 30 to clear the 
remaining three—and the year. We scarcely need tell you how much hangs on 
the outcome of this first twelve months in such an adventure. 

By becoming a Co-operating Subscriber and a Survey Associate who lets 
his judgment be known, you can help shape the magazine into a creative force in 
American life. 


Sincerely, 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


